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PART I. 





[WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. ] 
—-—. 
& Cecinit que prima futuros.”—Virg. Ened. 8. 
— 

Oftentimes, when I am seated in my 
lonely habitation, hanging over the dying 
embers of my cheerless fire and framing 
strange histories and vague resemblances in 
its fantastic forms, watching the lengthening 
shades of twilight obscure the world; at that 
witching time of night, when talk and medi- 
tation come easiest, and when the mind, ab- 
stracted from all external excitement, feeds 
upon its own stores of imagination and re- 
membrance,—do I retrace the days of my 
« strange, eventful history ;” eventful you 
will readily believe it to have been, since I 
was once a houseless and defenceless wan- 
derer, an abject and despised outcast, a 
mark for “ the finger of scorn to point at,” 
yet exerting every wile of human ingenuity 
to prey upon the fools that spurned me: 
and now, that unexpected events have ena- 


bled me to re-enter the forbidden pale of 


society, and to live independently, if not 
sumptuously, and to forsake the evil of my 
ways, I reflect with mixed sensations on that 
capricious period of my destiny ; with asto- 
nishment, upon the senseless excess of hu- 
man credulity; with sorrow, for the sorrows 
that I caused, and the frauds and deceptions 
I practised ; yet do some rays of pleasure 
brighten the retrospect ; for amid the varied 

colouring of those days, there flourished 
among the weeds of evil, some flowers of 
lovelier bloom, some deeds of kindness and 
charity, come acts of noble and fearless ge- 


nerosity, which even now shed their odour 
around me. There were days, too, of care- 
less mirth, when reflection obtruded not,— 
of laughter, and song, and revel; there 
were times, too, when the sophistry of per- 
verted ingenuity half-reconciled me to my 
lot, and justified the retaliation of a perse- 
cuted and forsaken being. 

What circumstances made me what I was, 
it boots not now to mention; nor what have 
redeemed me from such a state of wretched- 
ness. At my leisure hours, I have tran- 
scribed such unconnected fragments of 
my history as memory at the moment fur- 
nished. In my capacity of fortune-teller, 
I had necessarily most ample opportunity 
of observing the various springs of human 
action ;—that restless ambition and love of 
change, which saps the very foundations of 
contentment, and paints to every vacant 
mind the circumstances and situation of 
every other individual as better and happier 
than his own; rash being! he sees but the 
smooth surface of the ocean, and views not 
the weeds and corruption beneath it ;—that 
almost irresistible impulse which leads us to 
penetrate into the bosom of futurity, which 
Heaven in its mercy has concealed ;—and 
of exploring the recesses of Love and Jea- 
lousy, the most inconsistent in their motives 
and varied in their origins ; of all other pas- 
sions, momentary and lasting, capricious 
and steadfast, which a zephyr dissipates, 
and a tempest shakes not;—of viewing, 
too, that accursed thirst of gold, so preg- 
nant with charms to every bosom, that it 
seems the very desideratum of existence, 
the grand and sole aim of all exertion. 
Superstition, whether it be an innate prin- 
ciple implanted in us to preserve that mys- 
terious sense of dependence upon some un- 


the offspring of the culture of infancy and 
association of first ideas, I know not,—is so 
firmly ingrafted in the mind, that philoso- 
phy itself can scarcely eradicate it. And 
often have I observed in those who came to 
laugh at my predictions as a brilliant frolic, 
nay in the grave and learned philosopher him- 
self, the paleness of fear displace the laugh 
of carelessness; and some half-expressed, 
unwilling reverence of aspect betray the 
tokens of unacknowledged credulity. As 
for the more unenlightened, I have dis- 
missed them with the most rapturous con- 
fidence of the completion of their wishes, 
or with the desponding terror of impending 
calamity, though, for the sake of my pro- 
fession, the last was by no means frequent. 
The means I used for this purpose were 
various. I affected a mystery and austerity 
of deportment, and the resemblance of in- 
ternal communion, and an abstractedness 
from passing objects. I clothed my oracles 
in ambiguity of diction; so that, however 
the event referred to terminated, it seemed 
to be implied therein. I believe I had na- 
turally a facility of penetrating and working 
upon the weak side of any character, and 
a shrewd tact of interrogation, which ena- 
bled me, without betraying my motive, to 
obtain the whole history of those who 
consulted me; so that I built my forebod- 
ings not upon any vague surmise, but the 
natural consequences of present causes, and 
found my judgment often verified ; nay, I 
have reason to believe, that the prediction it- 
self, acting as a continual impulse upon the 
individual, was not an uncommon cause of 
its own fulfilment. I trust, also, I have 
sometimes been the means of preventing the 
completion of folly, or the occurrence of 
crime, by the prophecy of its impossibility. 








known and over-ruling cause, or it be but 
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narrate some of the characters that I ob- 
served, and the scenes I participated in. 





THE VILLAGE BEAUTY. 
aie 

To a small village in the north, I was one evening 
sitting prepared for my operations, with a book of 
sbapeless characters in one hand and a wand in the 
other; and, having remained some time alone, I 
had pondered on the unprofitableness of my occu- 
pation, and reduced my mind to a calmer state of 
feeling, and more inclined to act the part of kind- 
ness, when a young maiden slowly entered. She 
seemed about twenty, of perfect symmetry, and 
something of elegance in her gait. Her dress was 
in the village fashion; and consisted of a pink-spot- 
ted cotton gown, a black velvet spenser, straw bon- 
net with pink ribbons, which, together with a pink 
sash round her waist, convinced me, in a moment, 
that the seeds of vanity were within her, though, 
perhaps, now almost latent. When she pulled off 
her bounet, I ex d her count e, which, if 
not cast in Nature’s most refined mould, yet pos- 
sessed true beauty; her complexion had been fair, 
though now somewhat sunburnt; and her cheeks 





raddy, to which agitation, or, perhaps, a conscious- 
ness of evsor, had added a deeper hue; her eyes 
were bright hazel, in which was a degree of timidity, 
which did not altogether agree with that slight 
confideuce which appeared to be their usual ex- 
pression; her forehead was high, open, and rather 
bold; and her auburn locks played around it, and 
were gathered up behind into a knot by a bright 
brass comb; a fine set of teeth completed her at- 
tractions, which she did uot seem to be quite un- 
conscious of, as I soon learnt from the frequency 
of her smile: from all these circumstances I was 
enabled to form some comparative estimate of her 
thoughts and situation. Having desired her to be 
seated, and asked her commands, she said, “ Good 
mother! I am told you are very clever in telling 
fortunes, and [ should like to know mine, for I am 
in sad doubt at present.” I then solemnly took 
her hand, and read the lines upon it; and, having 
deliberately consulted my book, said to her, in a 
deep intonation of voice, “ Young woman! yours, 
I see, is a complicated destiny, and Fate seems 
veering various ways. Here, I view many lovers 
kneeling and suing for your favour; but I fear they 
sue in vain. But, stay! there is one with a smile 
upon his countenance, which betokens him good. 
Here, again! I observe dreams of coaches and ser- 
vants, riches aud splendour ; but misery is sitting 
on the top; and within is one youth with a frown 
upon his brow, would it were the frown of disap- 
pointment! But tell me your thoughts, young 
woman, and you shall learn more.” As I spoke, 
1 gazed upon her face; at the mention of lovers, 
she smiled ; and, when I spoke of riches and splen- 
dour, she hung down her head, blushed, and sighed. 
She then looked up with an air of reverence and 
dread, as if I had touched upon the right chord 
of her feelings. She told me her father was a far- 


mer in the neighbourhood, with whom she lived 
and whom she assisted since her mother’s death ; 


were very civil to her, yet she did not much care for 
any of them, though George Hilton wasa nice young 
man, and she liked to walk and dance with him, 
and he had given her the comb for a keepsake, and 
her father was always glad to see him at their house. 
“ But,” continued she, “how did you know, that 
I dreamt last night, that I was riding iv a coach to 
London with the young Squire? Oh! he is such 
a fine man, and he danced with me yesterday, and 
was so kind, and praised me so, and said so many 
obliging things to me, and asked me to meet him 
to-night, and squeezed my hand so nicely, that I 
could not refuse him. Now, dear mother! am I 
to marry the Squire, and live in the Hall, and have 
a coach of my own?” ‘ Beware, young woman,” 
said I, “of the snares of vanity; think not of the 
Squire—the fates forbid it; a happier destiny is in 
store for you, with a loving busband and a smiling 
family to bless your happy old age. Remember 
G.and H. (by this time she had, doubtless, forgot that 
she had mentioned his name to me;) he it is whom 
the stars have appointed for your husband; go, 
and be happy in his love.” Having received half- 
a-crown for my tidings, I dismissed her, leaving 
her own reflections to work the end I wished. 
RACHAEL BLACKLOCK. 


Literature, Criticism, &e. 


THE LOLLARDS. 
[From the London Courier.] 











The author of this novel is already known to 
romance readers, by his two former productions of 
** Calthorpe” and the “ Mystery ;” and we think he 
has decidedly improved upon both those works, 

In this tale the author has produced a work which 
unites the interest of well-connected fiction, to the 
importance of real history. The period which he 
has chosen (the close of the 14th century) abounds 
with characters and events which render it one of 
the most remarkabie in the annals of the world. It 
was then, through the doctrines and the martyrdom 
of Wickliffe, of the Bohemiam Preacher, Huss, and 
of the good Lord Cobham, that the first dawn of 
the Reformation broke upon mankind. It was then, 
too, that an invention which has dethroned brute 
force, and erected the sovereignty of mind in its 
stead, the art of printing, first excited the surprise, 
before it moulded the manners and destinies of the 
world. Neither was the political stage barren of 
heroic deeds at that epoch. Ambition had become 
the ruling passion of the once wild and light-hearted 
Prince of Wales, now Henry V. and the glories of 
Agincourt shed a lustre over the English name, 
which has not grown pale before any succeeding 
triumph. All these characters, inventions, and 
events, form the materials with which the outlines 
of this tale are built. The story itself consists of 
the adventures of the son and daughter of Lord 
Cobham, under the persecution tu which their father 
and his sect, the Lollards, were subjected; and the 
picture is filled up by local and historical descrip- 
tions, drawn from ancient and authentic sources, 
which furnish a degree of gratification scarcely in. 





that, to be sure, there were a good many lads who 








| of the tale. The following isa passage of this nature, 
and presents a view of the triamphalentry of Henry 
V. into his capital, on his return from Agincourt :— 


‘6 Though the month of November was now consix 
derably advanced, a fair and cloudless day gladdened 
the hearts of the expectant thousands, who assembled 
to greet their returning monarch. The Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, the Aldermen, and a train of more than 
three hundred opulent citizens, went in procession to 
meet the King at Blackheath. ’For a week before, the 
most extensive preparations had been made to give all 
possible effect and splendour to the triumph. 


*¢ Some houses were wholly fronted with scarlet cloth, 
ornamented in different parts with fancifully-worked 
wreaths, each of which was left to serve as a window 
to those within, through which they might behold the 
spectacle, and- manifest their own enthusiasm. Others 
were decorated with tapestry, on which the triumphs 
of Edward the Third were represented, and some by 
extraordinary activity had obtained paintings of scenes 
in which the reigning monarch had acted a conspicuous 
part, connected with the battle of Agincourt. 

*¢ © Of a truth,’ said Mr. Whittington, ‘ this reminds 
me well of some of the merry days which were not un- 
commen in my youth. Truly our English genius can 
furnish forth noble devices to celebrate a —— See 
you there, my young master, is not yonder a right good 
mystery, the which doth unite Scripture with the his- 
tory of this famous island, for the edification of all be. 
holders ?” 

** While speaking, he pointed to a sort of rehearsal 
which was then taking place, in which an enormous 
giant was seen scornfully to raise his vast club on 
which appeared the jleurs de lis of France, to strike to 
the earth a handsome youth, who, under the standard 
of St. George, advanced for England with a sling and 
a stone, to attack, in the character of David, the threat~ 
ening monster. The giant had been constructed on 
so bold a scale, that it was feared the stage would not 
be sufficient to hold him, when he fell before his con- 
queror; and the matter now to be arranged was the 
position in which it would be advisable that he should 
stand, so as to guard against a double downfall, which 
would occasion the actor some inconvenience, and mar 
the spectacle intended to be exhibited. Further on, 
a vast tablet was displayed, on which the following 
verses were inscribed : 


id raptum nobis aut redde Britannis 
Aut ferrum expectes, ultrices insuper ignes.” 





These were then reported to have been used by the 
English King at the close of a conference with the 
French Ambassador, immediately before the commence- 
ment of the war, and were thought to prove that the 
spirit of prophecy might be counted among the great 
qualities of the victorious Henry. 

*¢ Another scaffold had been raised, in which a group 
of children appeared, clothed in white, with wings at- 
tached to their shoulders. It was not deemed at. all 
prophane, for an actor, in a pageant or mystery, to un- 
dertake the personification of the Almighty. In this 
place, elevated on a golden throne, a venerable person- 
‘age, with a long white beard, was seen presiding over 
the angels as the Deity; and on either hand fuller- 
— angels than those which have been mentioned, 
appeared, representing Fame and Victory, with trumpets 
in their hands, prepared to sound the glories of the ap- 
proaching hero. 

** At noon, the expectant crowds were refreshed with 
tidings that the cavalcade Sr. A hundred 
youths, representing the bachelors of London, led the 
way, wearing black bonnets, with doublets, and hose 
of the same colour, with sky-blue mandilions, or jackets, 
ornamented with silver-gilt lace. These preceded the 
procession, but were not considered to form a part of 
it. The clergy of the city had met the King at St. 
Thomas of Watering, and made a show of taking their 
places in the rear. The piety of Henry would by no 
means permit this, and he insisted that their holy body 
should precede. The Archbishop, the Abbot, and 
Monks, of Canterbury, had received the King with 
great pomp and solemnity in that city. Chichely had 
accompanied him thence to London, and now arrayed 
in his sacerdotak robes, took his place in the pageant 
as head of the church. 

** The Bishops of Bath and Hereford, who had newly 
returned from Constance, where near him, and these, 
like himself and the other prelates who were present, 
had arrayed themselves for the occasion in all that ec- 





ferior to that produced by the fictitious incidents 






clesiastical magnificence could supply, to enchance the 
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deur of the show. The superbly-embellished cro- 
sier, vied with the lustre of the dazzling mitre. Incense 
flamed from the massy censers ; costly chalices, met the 
eye at every step; and besides these, a collection of rare 
objects, held to be above all price, were carried with ap- 
propriate state and reverence, as relics of departed saints. 
One priest had the glory of bearing a lock of John the 
Baptist’s hair, cut from the head as it lay in the charger, 
after it had been carried from the hall in which it was 
displayed to the inhuman Herod. Another sustained 
one of the stones by which St. Stephen had perished, 
which, striking him on the temple, was said to have 
terminated the sufferings of the martyr. Relics of 
seventy other saints, all equally valuable, came in succes- 
sion, the whole being followed by a splendid cabinet, 
which was nate, persnderly prominent in the march, 
and which was believed to contain a sample of the true 
wood of the cross, on which the Saviour suffered at Cal- 
vary. This invaluable morsel was gained from the Sa- 
racens by negociation. From the arts, to which they 
had been known to resort, some doubts of its identity 
had at one period got abroad, but they were all happily 
removed, by the numerous miracles performed throu 
its efficacy, which satisfied those who were held to be the 
most competent judges in such matters, that the infidels, 
to their other crimes, had not added the unpardonable 
sin of palming on their Christian friends an impostor 
splinter. It was accordingly treated with the reverence 
considered to be due to it, being elegantly set in gold, 
and surrounded with pearls and precious stones. The 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens, who had joined 
the King at Blackheath, now appeared. The Mayor was 
attired in crimson velvet, turned up with fur, and the 
scarlet dresses of the Aldermen, coming immediately 
after the clerical body, formed a very imposing spectacle. 
Not the least interesting part of their share of the pa- 
geant, was furnished wa bearers of two large, sub- 
stantial, and richly-embossed gold basins. In each of 
these, five hundred marks had been placed, which, with 
the basins, had been voted as a present to the King, to 
signify the joy of the Corporation at his happy return. 

** The alien merchants, resident in England, dressed 
in the costume of the several nations to which they be- 
long, came next. 

‘*The officers who had distinguished themselves at 
Agincourt, were then seen, and now the King himself 
was momentarily expected. It had been reported that 
his helmet would be carried before him, in the same bat- 
tered and unshapen state in which it was left when the 
battle ended. But Henry, considering that this would 
serve to evince a vain-glorious disposition, had given 
positive instructions that it should not be used in the 
cavalcade. In place of it, immediately before him, he 
caused a banner to be carried, inscribed ‘ Non nobis 
Domine, non nobis sed nomini, tuo da gloriam.’? Ona 
white courser superbly caparisoned, Henry advanced with 
an air of modest reserve, bowing from time to time in 
return for the deafening shouts which rent the air in all 
directions. The King passed the conduit, which was 
decorated with banners and streamers, and at that 
moment Fame and Victory blew their loudest blasts, 
and the smaller angels commenced their hymns of 
praise, to which the representative of the Deity ap- 

ed to listen with great complacency, while he be- 
stowed his most benignant smile on the passing monarch. 
It was known that the conduit was to run with several 
sorts of wine, and those who had shouted themselves 
thirsty, thought the time arrived at which it ought to 
flow, and were loud in their demands, that this should 
take place in honour of the King’s arrival at that spot. 
But the managers of this of the business wisely 
eonsidered that it would be likely to produce confusion, 
if done while much of the procession had yet to pass, 
and therefore declined compliance with the wishes of 
the crowd, who, instead of being treated with draughts 
of wine, were regaled with the killing of Goliah. David 
threw the stone with great precision, and the giant 
died with a very good grace; but his club descending 
rather pong nd on the great toe of the conqueror, 
eaused the Jewish monarch to entertain himself and 
the spectators with a dancing step or two which he had 
not rehearsed, before he proceeded to complete his per- 
—— by the decollation of the vanquished Philis- 

ine. 

“* But the most splendid feature of the pageant was 
furnished by an arch, thrown completely across the 
road, at the expense of the NG ey of thecity. In 
the centre was a wide space, through which the caval- 
cade was to move; and on each side a for the 
erowd of spectators. A rail had been uel on each 


selves. The arch was surmounted with battlements, 
in the centre of which was a castle of jasper green. 
This was rudely approached with sword and fire, by a 
grim and most uncouth figure, whose garments were 
stained with blood, while a wreath of vipers decorated 
his head. He was intended to represent Discord, who, 
supperted by Rebellion, Heresy, Falsehood, and Ran- 
cour, the last wearing the form ofa dragon, proposed 
to overthrow that ly fabric, the castle, and raze it 
to the ground. To oppose this formidable host, Sa- 
ience, wearing the appearance of venerable age, and 
habited in white to indicate the purity of his intentions, 
was seen armin; Loyalty with a battle-axe, Religion with 
the cross and Bible, 7ruth with a light, and Valour 
with the helmet and spear of Saint George. The con- 
test was fierce, but short. Discord retreated at the ad- 
vance of Sapience, Rebellion perished under the weapon 
of Loyalty, Heresy was struck to the earth and bound 
hand and foot by Religion, Falsehood fell dead before 
the brightly-beaming light of Truth, and Raxcour, 
overthrown at the first onset with the representative of 
Saint George, by horrible howlings confessed the resist- 
less prowess of the British Champion. Exulting in the 
discomfiture of the vanquished, the City of London, 
personified by a comely matron, advanced with a train 
of virgins, to celebrate the triumph of Sapience, and to 
bestow on him the laurel of victory. He modestly de- 
clined wearing it himself, but pointed to the monarch, 
as the individual to whom it belonged, and the City of 
London, at once recognizing the justice of this decision, 
failed not to forward it to grace the brow of Henry, at 
the same time accosting him in these words :— 
‘**Sovreegn Lord and Noble King, thee beest wel- 
come out of your realm of France, into this your blessed 
and famous realm of England, and in especial unto us 
your most notable City of London, we thanking Al- 
mighty God of his good and gracious atchieving so great 
triumphs, beseeching of his merciful grace to send you 
rosperity and many years, to the comfort of all your 
loving people, and the Citizens of London in especial.’ 
‘¢ The train of this dignified personage then sung the 
following verses, which were rumoured to have been 
written by the poet Lidgate for the occasion :— 


* Sovreegn Lord welcome to your city, 

* Welcome our joy and our heart’s pleagance, 

* Welcome our gladness, welcome our sufficience, 
* Welcome, welcome, right welcome may you be! 
‘ Singing to fore thy Royal Majesty, 

‘ We say of heart, without variance, 

*Sovreegn Lord welcome; welcome our joy. 

* Mayor, Citizens, and all the Commonalty, 

* At your homecoming new out of France, 

‘ By grace relieved of all their old grievance, 

‘ Sing this day with great solemnity.’ 


‘¢ The laurel crown was graciously received, placed 
on the brow of the King for a moment, in compliment 
to the donors, and then handed to an attendant. 

‘* Henry had interdicted his subjects from treating 
the French his prisoners, with derision, by ballads sung 
in the streets or otherwise. Though wishing to appear 

leased with all he saw to the eyes of his subjects, he 

om time to time found it necessary to explain to his 
captive the Duke of Orleans, who rode near him, that 
his people wished to manifest joy at seeing him again, 
and by no means desired to give offence to others. The 
Duke expressed gratitude for the consideration thus 
evinced, and pees moved on with the Duke of 
Bourbon, to whom he appeared to communicate what 
had just been said by the King. 

*¢ Immediately after these princes, came the cele- 
brated standard of the orifamme. Its fame had ex- 
tended far and wide, and all eyes rested with exulting 
admiration. on so remarkable a trophy. The ori~amme 
was a banner formed of eng red taffeta, and attached 
to a lance of the same colour, ornamented with gilding. 
To this, vast importance was attached, as it was said to 
have been a gift from heaven direct to King Dagobert. 
An ensign so venerable from its antiquity, so sacred 
from its origin, was entrusted to no common hand, 
when it accompanied the French armies to battle. He 
to whom it was last confided, the Sieur de Bacqueville, 
had proved himself not unworthy of the important 
charge, and had gallantly laid down his life in its 
defence. The Counts w’Ea, de Vendome, de Riche- 
mont, and other officers of rank followed. But the 
public attention was directed especially towards the 
Count de Richemont. He had been severely wounded, 
and left for dead. The humane care of Henry, to whom 
he had been borne, proved the means of restoring him. 
On this account he was in some degree an object of 


been predicted, so ran the rumour, by no less a person- 
age than the infallible Merlin, that the English might 
be conquered by a Prince named Arthur, born in 


Armoric Britain, and ing a wild boar for his 
ensign. The name of the Count was Arthur, he was 
born in that province, and owned the device indicated 
as that of the future conqueror of England. The > 
tured ensign, and blood-stained coat-armour of the 
Count were now borne aloft in triumph, and numbering 
him with the prisoners, the multitude exulted in the 
belief that English valour had foiled Merlin, and baffled 
even the hostility of fate. 

‘* A crowd of prisoners of inferior rank followed, and 
the procession was closed by a strong body of English 
troops, who had fought in the late battle. As these 
passed the conduit, the promised streams of wine began 
to flow, and they, in common with the populace, par- 
took of the treat which unsparing liberality had pro- 
vided, amidst the continued shouts of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Of course in the end, the struggle for partici- 
pation degenerated into a riotous scramble, and more 
was wasted than was drunk, which perhaps, after all, was 
not to be regretted.” 


Chit Chat. 


Previous to an election in Ireland, a landlord of con- 
siderable fortune and interest went over to his estate; he 
saw one of his tenants digging potatoes, and thus ad- 
dressed him:—** Paddy, how do you do?” Paddy, 
unaccustomed to such a salutation, looked wildly round 
tosee from whence it could come; on perceiving his 
landlord, and taking off his hat, he answered, * Pretty 
well, Sir, I thank you; I hope I see you well.”” The 
landlord centinued his conversation by asking, “*What 
news have you, Paddy, in this part ofthe world ?”—to 
which the tenant replied, *‘ In truth, Sir, I have none, 
except that I think we shall soon have an Election, or 
some such sort of thing.’? The landlord asked, **What 
makes you think so, Paddy?” The tenant replied, 
‘*Only because your honour never axes me how I do, 
except at, or about that time!” 














Laconic Critique.— This book is really printed on. 
the most execrable paper in the world. What a pity to 
spoil the paper ! 





Association of Ideas.—Bishop Stillingfleet tells us a 
story of a clergyman who was eagerly en, in a fox- 
chase when the fox took to earth, on which he cried out, 
*¢ Gentlemen, I must leave you. This puts me in mind 
that I have a corpse to bury at four o’clock this evening ; 
and I fear that I shall be an hour too late.” 





New View of Matrimony.—A lady meeting a girl 
who had lately left her service, inquired, ** Well, 
Mary! where do you live now?” ¢* Please, Ma’am, I 
do’nt live now,” replied the girl, ‘* I am married.” 





Amongst other new inventions advertised, we find that 
of a patent ** portable stable and riding-house.” 





Conspiracy.—One of the most remarkable domestic 
conspiracies we ever heard of, is related by Collins, the 
author of the Peerage of England. One of the Gre- 
ville family (Lodowicke Greville, Esq.) contrived, with 
a servant or two of his, to murder Mr. Webb, of Dray- 
cot, in Oxfordshire, his own tenant, who had been also 
his steward, that he might get his wealth. These ser- 
vants having strangled him, one of them went into his 
bed, and when the person came who was to make the 
will, the murderer, in bed with the curtains close pinned: 
about him, counterfeited a sick and dying man’s voice, 


till he had di of the dead man’s effects, seemingly 
in the dec *s own words, and willed all to Mr. Gre- 
ville. The murder and fraud were afterwards disco- 


vered. Mr. Greville eg to plead, was pressed to 
death in the King’s Bench Prison, and his servant was 


hanged in 1589. 





A person talking to Fenelon upon the subject of the 
criminal laws of France, and approving of the many 
executions that had taken place under them, in opposi- 
tion tothe a ents of the Archbishop, said, ‘* I main- 
tain that such persons are unfit to live.” ‘* But my 
friend,” said Fenelon, ‘* you do not reflect that they are 








side of the way from Fenchurch to the western end of 
Cheap, within which the citizens had stationed them- 





interest, but he was still more so on another. It had 


stil] more unfit to die.” 
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Woetry. 





REMINISCENCES. 
— 


Gay on the morn of early love, 

Hope’s fairy radiance sweetly smil’d, 
I wish’d its fuller beam to prove, 

And wander’d in the magic wild. 
Vain was the cruel frown that strove 
To dim the light of infant Love! 


I oft my youthful temples bound, 
In frolic hour, unknown to care, 

With wreaths of myrtle fragrance crown’d, 
And many a silver blossom fair, 

Hoping their fated leaves would prove, 

A charm to bind my constant love. 


Ye walks whose mossy paths I prest, 
With vagrant footsteps sad and slow, 
When dull despondence, foe to rest, 
Chill’d my young heart’s exulting glow ; 
Where oft I silent mused, and strove 
To shun thy mazes, tyrant Love! 


Adieu, ye groves of calm repose, 
To scenes I wander far away 5 

And when on some fair evening’s close, 
On Mersey’s flowery side I stray, 

As on its verdant banks I rove, 

To fragrant gales Ill tell my love. 


Then may its crystal currents stay, 
And linger on their pebbly bed, 
While glittering to the solar ray, 
The tears of fond regret I shed ; 
And hope its margin green may prove, 
The peaceful grave of vanquished love. 


No more that voice whose accents low, 
Breath’d soft enchantment o’er my soul, 
Shall bid the tear of rapture flow, 
Or the keen pang of grief control ; 
No more its tuneful notes shall prove, 
The witching song of youthful love. 


No more that flame which, o’er my cheek, 
Confusion’s deepest roses threw, 
Shall rob me of the power to speak, 
Or snatch the passing scene from view, 
Its magic letters cease to prove 
The talisman of constant love. 


Unmeaning word! — — —’s name 
Can now no more its charm convey ; 
No longer wake the feeble flame, 
Whose latent sparkles swift decay. 
Soon I the blest release shall prove, 
Nor bend before usurping love. 


Calm is the lake when moonbeams rest 
On its expanse of tranquil blue ; 
So calm the quiet of my breast, 
To faithful friendship only true. 
Then gentle peace my heart shall prove, 
Nor mourn thy absence, conquer’d Love. 


L— I. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The following lines I have copied for you from 
an old Magazine. They were spoken by a Boy who had 
completed his education at the Asylum for Deaf and 
Dumb Children, before the subscribers, at the Paul’s 
Head Coffee-house, Jan. 4, 1786; and as something on 
the subject has lately appeared in your valuable little 
work, you may perhaps think them worth insertion. 

May 11, 1822. Q. 

—_— 
Though harsh my sounds, my voice though weak, 
Your kindness, friends, forbids my fear; 
What I, once Dumb, attempt to speak, 
With patient candour you will hear. 
Encourag’d by your bounty past, 
That sent a wretched infant aid, 
I come to take my leave at last, 
And tell the progress I have made. 

My mind would o’er its prison range, 

And mourn its thoughts in darkness bound ; 

For all within was wild and strange, 

And all was silent wonder round ! 

Though oft your moving lips I see, 

No cheering sounds my ears admit; 
All nature is as dumb to me, 
As I, alas! am deaf to it! 
Aided by your industrious art, 
Defective nature doth improve, 
And helps me thus, with grateful heart, 
To thank you for your generous love. 
I came—nor knew to speak or read, 
Lost to myself, my friends, and man ; 

I go—prepared to earn my bread, 

And show the world your useful plan. 


~~ <>. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1R,—The following lines are taken from The 
Life of Culeb Cornhill, written by himself. They 
seem to me worthy of general perusal; aud if you 
will be so kind as give them an early place iu your 
interesting and intelligent little miscellany, I doubt 
not they will afford pleasure to most of your readers. 

May 8, 1822. A.L. 





DOMESTIC COMFORT, 
I love domestic comfort, and a wife 
Seems unto me the crown of earthly pleasure ; 
Farewell, ambition,—thou’rt a faithless charm ;—= 
I'll yet be happy with my wife and farm. 
The Life of Caleb Cornhill, ch. 4. 


—— 
EXTRACTS FROM “THE LIFE OF CALEB CORNHILL,” 


CHAPTER II. 


There is a treasure here on earth, 
A sweet, an undecaying treasure ; 
For which alone I bless my birth, 
From which alone elicit pleasure : 
It is the heart of her I love, 
The heart of her that loves me dearly ; 
Though fortune change, and friends remove, 
Yet it is mine, and mine sincerely. 


Oh, ’tis the only treasure found ! 

For riches are a heap of stubble ; 
And friendship is an empty sound, 

And fame is but a bursting bubble ; 
And all the charms of flower and tree 

Are changing hourly, daily, yearly ; 
But death can only tear from me 

The heart of her that loves me dearly. 


CHAP. III. 
There lived an old man in our neighbourhood, 
With whom I often met and lov’d to talk, 
As on a mossy stone beside the wood, 
He sat to rest him in the evening walk, 


He, by himself, inhabited a cottage, 

There was no wife to soothe his weary care, 
There was no son to toil for needful age, 

No daughter kind to share his humble fare ; 
He sat alone upon his cheerless hearth, 
As might the last inhabitant of earth. 


One time I found him on the mossy stone, 
As I came homeward from the harvest field ; 
* * * * * 


I sat me down beside him, and the man 
Of solitude and sorrow thus began : 
* * *” * * * y 


“‘ T hac a Wifes oh! she was all to me: 
I married her because I lov’d her best: 
Not that she was the fairest I might see, 
Not that she enviable wealth possest : 
But she was dearest ; and he only proves 
Domestic bliss ! who marries her he loves. 


‘* My toils were nothing while her smiles dispell’d 
The clouds of sorrow that my heart opprest ; 

And cares were transient, while her soothings quell’s 
The wildest tumult of my troubled breast ; 

And happiness by her received and given, 

Made earth, with all its cares, not unlike heaven. 


Alas! she died: I scarcely could survive 
The loss of such a friend ; the earth appeared 
A fearful waste, in which no flower could thrive, 
* * * * * * 


Yes! all are vanish’d; and my blood doth run 
Not in the veins of any human form !”” 


Farewell! old man, and may thy tale of woe 
Instruct me how to sojourn here on earth 
To cherish love; fur he alone doth know 
Unspotted pleasure, who enjoys the hearth 
That he doth call his own: it is a charm 
That keeps the spirit free from harm. 


May it instruct me never to beguile, 
Though I have power, the simple damsel’s heart ; 
Nor with the clouds of sorrow drown the smile, 
‘That can to man his brightest hours impart. 
So pray’d I, prompted by the old man’s tale, 
And Heaven assist me, that I may not fail. 
CHAPTER Iv. 
I love domestic comfort, and a wife 
Seems unto me the crown of earthly pleasure ; 
Farewell, ambition,—thou’rt a faithless charm ;— 
Pll yet be happy with my wife and farm. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 








On coming from the churchyard ; every day, 
He visited his kindred there that lay. 





SITUATION XLIV. 


—__ 


(Number 103 of Sturges.) 
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White to move and win. 
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Sine Arts, 





(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—_- 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE DESIGN OF THE 
WELSH CHURCH, 
INTENDED TO BE ERECTED IN LIVERPOOL. 
—. 


As the principles upon which the design for the 
Welsh Church has been formed (of which a view has 
appeared in the Mercury and Courier) uecessarily 
yequire some illustration, it bas been thought pro- 
per to submit the following observations, relative to 
the architectural style of the same. 

As plainness and simplicity are intended to form 
the leading characteristics of this design, the Doric 
order has been adopted for that purpose, as com- 
biuing all that is grand and simple in its most pro- 
mineut features, The plan of the church is recom- 
mended to be a parallelogram, as best corresponding 
with the ancient form of the temples in that style; 


but as the principles upoo which the heathen tem- | gical, inasmuch as they have always been dedicated 


ples were constructed, and the religious solemnities 
connected therewith, are different from the worship 


and the doctrines of the uew revelation, the scholar | it may be sufficient to allude to the observations of 
and man of taste must be aware of the anomalies | Villalpandus, in speaking of the diathesis of the tem- 
which must occur in forming a plan corresponding | ple of Sulomon in general, and of the sacred order 


with the mythological, which at the same time must 


be adapted to the ceremonial of the Christian wor- | that learned author suspecteth, that from one sacred 


ship. For instance, we find no examples of towers, 
turrets, or spires in the Grecian temples, they being 
absolutely of Gothic extraction; neither do we find 
any pewing or galleries, notwithstanding they are 
required in the design alluded to. These differences , 


of style and arrangement have been reconciled, as/ 


much as the nature of the case would admit ; and it; one aud a half; the chapite:s being adorned with 
is hoped the exterior appearance of the view, which | square metopes and sculptures of cherubim, &c. ; 
has been stadied with the greatest care, will be con | that there were trigliphs used in all the intercoluin- 
sidered chaste and classical, as well as possessing | nations of the courts, which plainly indicates that 
sume of the requisites of which Mr. Burke bas spoken; the architecture of this part of the temple was 
in his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, as ap-| Doric. 
plied to buildings, viz. greatness of dimensions in! plan, it corresponds with what is observed of the 
jts exterior, and uniformity in its parts, consisting; house of God in the temple of Solomon ; that is, it 
¢ columns, picrs, and pilastres, regularly repeated,| is a biquadrate, that form having been ordered to 


us 


and the entablature continued all round, without 


infinity; for it is very properly remarked by the 
same judicious observer, that when the entablatures 
of buildings remain complete and undivided, the 
columns and pilastres, on which they rest, become 
not only ornamental to the elevation, but appear to 
be placed there for the purpose of utility, viz. that 
of supporting them. The proportions of this order 
have been principally taken from Piranesi, in bis 
Opera della Magnificenza dei Romani ; for although 
this particular order is to be found in Greece and 
Italy, it appears to have been carried to great per 
fection in Egypt; that people having a greater pre- 
ference for magnitude, simplicity, and plainness, in 
their architectural compositions, than the Greeks 
and Romans, who used much more ornament in their 
buildings; for if we observe the Egyptian temples, 
we are struck with awe at their sublimity and gran- 
deur, although dedicated toa polytheistic and absurd 
mythology. The same may be observed of the 
Grecian temples, and of the celebrated Gothic struc- 
tures with which the island abounds, and which 











claim a superiority of distinction over the mytholo- 


to the Christian worship. 
As a reason for the selection of the Doric order, 


in particular; nor is it perhaps without reason, as 


aud most perfect order, the five orders of the Gentiles 
were by degrees taken ; for do we not read of the 
lily-work, the net-work, the pomegranates, and the 
chapiters. Moreover, Villalpandes saith, as the freize 
is to the architrave as one to une and a half, so the 
breadth of the trigliph is one module, and its height 


Respecting the diathesis of the present 


bricks or angles to interrupt the artificial ideas of | 


be observed in laying out the plan of that most 
magnificent temple, and having its principal fa- 
cade towards the east, and in which is placed the 
superior apsis, or place allotted for the communion 
service: the cross, with which the turret is sur- 
mounted, is of the Greek form, in order that it 
might be in unison with the rest of the parts form- 
ing the prisent composition: the introduction of 
the inscription will be very appropriate: 
AOZA EN Y¥ISTOIS OED 
KAI EI] TES EIPHNH 
EN ANOPOIIOIS EYAOKIA, 
Luke II. verse 14. 


And should a painting, illustrative of some scrip- 
tural subject, be introduced at the eastern window> 
the effect would be grand and impressive, and suit- 
able to the general character of the whole design ; 
for although the funds are at present insufficient for 
the purpose of raising a splendid edifice, yet ought 
it to be executed with as much regard to elegance’ 
and propriety as it is possible. Indeed, it is not 
proper, as the pious Hervey has observed, “ that 
our rooms should be waiuscoted with cedar, whilst 
the temple of the Most High is left destitute of 
every decent ornament.” - The prophet Haggai, 
also, when addressing the Jews, says, “Js it time 
for you, O ye! to dwell in your ceiled houses, and 
this house lie waste ?”—/( Hag. I. v. 4.) — David, alsu, 
in speaking of the dignity of the temple-worship 
of the Jews, says ( Psalm 29, v.9.) to use the He- 
brew idiom, “and io his temple his glory is prin- 
cipally shown forth.’ Indeed, when we reflect on 
the costly magnificence of the Jewish temple, which 
was destroyed under Titus, according to prophetic 
prediction, and the lamentation of the Jews, when 
they saw the second temple raised, it is empha- 
tically related by Josephus, that many of the Jews, 
ancient men, who had seen the former temple in 
in its full glory, lifted up their eyes and wept, when 
they beheld the inferiority of the second temple 
compared to the first. And the prophet Haggai, 
in order to comfort the Jews in their low and dis- 
tressed state, observes (Hag. II. v. 9.) ‘ the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of Hosts.” And which was, 
indeed, rendered so by the personal appearance of 
our Saviour therein; for it is previously observed, 
iu the 7th verse, “and the desire of all uations 
shall come ;” for in this temple was the child Jesus 
presented, and received his benediction, when Si- 
meoo took him in his arms and blessed God, and 
said, * Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace,” &c. And when he had blessed them, he 
said unto Mary his mother,  Bebold this child is 
set fur the fall, and rising again, of many in Israel. 
—Luke Li. v. 28, &e. 

It is scarcely necessary in this place to remark, 

that the erection of this church is intended chiefly 

to accommodate the poorer classes of the Welsh 

society in Liverpool; it must be a satisfaction to 

them, in particular, to look forward to the time 

when the words of our Saviour to John in prison 

may, with propriety, be adopted: “‘ the poor have 

the gospel preached unto them.”— Matt. XT. v. 5. 





PHILOTECTON, 
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Biographical Notices. 


THE LATE CAPTAIN PAUL CUFFEE: 
A MAN OF COLOUR. 








*‘ Skins may differ, but affections 
Dwell in Blacks and Whites the same.” 
CowPsER 





[ORIGINALLY PRINTED IN THE LIVERPOOL MRRCURY.] 
—_ 
(Concluded from our last.) 


<=> 

About this time, Paul proceeded on a whaling voyage 
to the Straits of Belle Isle, where he found four other ves- 
sels completely equipped with boats and h ns, for 
catching whales. Paul discovered that he had not made 
pore a ee pe for the business, having only ten 

ands on » and two boats, one of which was old 
and almost ‘When the masters of the other ves- 
sels found his situation, they withdrew from the cus- 
tomary practice of such voyages, and refused to mate with 
his crew. In this emergency Paul resolved to prosecute 
his undertaking alone, till at length the other masters 
thought it most prudent to accede to the usual practice ; 
as they —— his crew by their ignorance might 
alarm and drive the whales from their reach, and thus 
defeat their voyages. During the season they took seven 
whales. The circumstances which had taken place 
roused the ambition of Paul and his crew, they were 
diligent and enterprising, and had the honour of killi 
six of the seven whales; two of those fell by Paul’s own 
hands. He returned home in due season, heavily freighted 
with oil and bone, and arrived in the autumn of 1793, 
being then about his thirty-fourth year. Hewentto Phila- 
delphia to a of his cargo. His pecuniary circum- 
stances were by this time in a flourishing train. When 
in Philadelphia he — iron necessary for bolts 
and other work suitable for a schooner of 60 or 70 tons, 
and soon after his return to Westport, the keel for a new 
vessel was laid. In 1795 his schooner of 69 tons burthen 
was launched, and called ‘‘the Ranger.” Paul 
two small fishing boats, but his money was exhausted, 
and the cargo for his new vessel would require a consi- 
derable sum + ps his present stock. 

He now sold his two boats, and was enabled to place 
on board his schooner @ cargo valued at 2000 dollars ; 
with this,he sailed to Norfolk on the Chesapeake Bay, 
and there learned that a very plentiful crop of Indian 
©Orn had been gathered that year on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, and that he could procure a schooner- 
load, for a low price, at Vienna, on the Nanticoke river. 
Thither he sailed, but on his arrival the people were 
filled with astonishment and alarm. A vessel owned 
and commanded by a black man, and manned with a 
crew of the same complexion, was unprecedented and 


rising. 

ethe white inhabitants were struck with apprehensions 
of the injurious effects which such circumstances would 
have on the minds of their slaves, suspecting that he 
wished secretly to kindle the spirit of rebellion and ex- 
eite a destructive revolt among them. Under these 
notions several persons associated themselves for the 
purpose of preventing Paul from entering his vessel or 
remaining among them. On examination, his papers 
proved to be correct, and the Custom-house officers 
could not legally refuse the entry of his vessel. Paul 
combined prudence with resolution, and on this occa- 
ston conducted himself with candour, modesty and firm- 
ness; his crew behaved, not only inoffensively, but with 
a eonciliating propriety. In a few days the inimical 
association vanished, and the inhabitants treated him 
and his crew with and even kindness. Many of 
the principal people visited his vessel; and in consequence 
of the pressing invitation of one of them, Paul din 
with his family in the town. ; ; 

In three weeks Paul sold his eargo and received into 
fais schooner $000 bushels of Indian corn. With this 
he returned to Westport; where that article was in 
great demand; his re alg rapidly, and yielded 
him a profit of 1000 do He reloaded his vessel, 
sailed for Norfolk, sold his cargo and took in another, 
which, on his return, proved as profitable as his first 
veyage. The home market was now amply supplied 
with corn, andit became n ry to a different 
employment for his vessel. He sailed to Passamaquoddy 
in search of a cargo. When he arrived at the river, 
James Brian, a merchant of Wilmington (Delaware 
State) made him a liberal offer for his vessel to carry a 


ed | become acquainted with the prominent features of Paul 


and embraced histerms. He took on board the proposed 
cargo, and proceeded to Wilmington (Delaware.) Since 
that period, some of the vessels in which Paul is concerned 


have annually made one or two voyages to the same 


During the year 1797, after his return home, Paul 
purchased the house in which his family resided, and 
the adjoining farm.—For the farm and its improvements 
he paid 3,500 dollars, and placed it under the ma- 
nagement of his brother, who is a farmer. ; 

ej oper plans, and dili in their execution, 
Paul has gradually increased hi perty, and by his 
Integrity and consistency of conduct has ae the 
esteem and regard of his fellow-citizens. In the year 
1800 he was concerned in one-half of the expenses 
of building and equipping a brig of 162 tons burthen, 
which portion he still Molds.One fourth belongs to his 
brother, and the other fourth is owned by persons not 
related to his family. This vessel is now commanded by 
Thomas Wainer, Paul Cuffee’s nephew, whose talents 
and character are perfectly adequate to such a situation. 
The ship Alpha of 268 tons, carpenters’ measure, of 
which Paul owns three-fourths, was built in 1806. 
Of this vessel he was the commander; the rest of the 
crew consisting of seven men of colour. The ship has 
performed a voyage under his command from Wil- 
mington to Neraneen, from thence to Gottenburgh, and 
thence to Philadelphia. 
After Paul’s return in 1806, the brig Traveller, of 109 
tons burthen, was built at Westport, of one half of which 
he is the owner. After this period Paul being exten- 
sively engaged in his mercantile and agricultural pur- 
suits, resided at Westport. : 
For several years previous to this, Paul had turned his 
attention to the colony of Sierra Leona, and was induced 
to believe from his communications from Europe and 
other sources, that his endeavours to contribute to its 
welfare, and to that of his fellow men, might not be in- 
effectual. Under these impressions he sailed for Sierra 
Leona in the commencement of 1811, in the brig Travel- 
ler: his cy ute Thomas Wainer, being the Captain. 
He arrived there after a two months’ passages and resided 
there about the same length of time. The African In- 
stitution apprized of his benevolent designs, applied for 
and obtained a license, which being forwarded to Paul 
Cuffee, induced him to come to this country, with a 
cargo of African produce. For the more effectual pro- 
motion of his primary intention, he left his nephew 
Thomas Wainer in the colony, and with the same dis- 
interested views brought with him to England, Aaron 
Richards, a native of Sierra Leona, with a view of edu- 
cating him, and particularly of instructing him in the 
art of navigation. From the exertions of one individual, 
however ardently engaged, we ought not to form too high 
expectations, but from the little information we have 
obtained of isis endeavours amongst the colonists at 
Sierra Leona, and the open reception which he met with 
amongst them, there are strong grounds of hope that he 
has not sown the seeds of improvement upon an un- 
fruitful soil. 

He arrived here a few weeks since in the brig Tra- 
veller, (consigned to W. and R. Rathbone) navigated 
by eight men of colour and an apprentice boy ; and it is 
but justice to the crew to observe that during their stay 
they have been remarkable for their good conduct and 
proper behaviour, and that the greatest cordiality ap- 
pears to prevail among them. 

Since Paul Cuffee’s arrival, he has been twice in Lon- 
don ; the second time at the request of the board of the 
African Institution, who were desirous of consulting with 
him as to the best means of carrying their benevolent 
views respecting Africa into effect. 





From the preceding memoir, the reader must have 
Cuffee’s character. A sound understanding, united 
with energy and perseverance, seems to have rendered 
him camable of surmounting difficulties which would 
have discouraged an ordinary mind, whilst the failures 
which have attended his well concerted plans, have 
rather resulted from casualties, than from error in judg- 
ment. y 

Born under iar disadvantages, deprived of the 
benefits of early education, and his meridian spent in 
toil and vicissitudes, he has —— under disadvan- 
—_ which have seldom occu in the career of any 
individual. Yet under the pressure of these difficulties, 
he seems to have fostered pe of mind which 
qualify him for any station of life to which he may be 


portment conciliating, yet dignified and serious. His 
prudence stren hened by parental care and example 
no doubt guarded him in his youth, when expose io 
the dissolute company ‘which unavoidably attends a 
seafaring life; whilst religion, influencing his mind by 
its secret guidance in silent reflection, has, in advancin 
manhood, added to the brightness of his character, an; 
instituted or confirmed his disposition to practical good. 
On being questioned some years since respecting the 
religious profession of his parents and himself, he re. 
plied, ** I do not know that my father and mother were 
ever adopted as members of any society, but they fol. 
lowed the Quaker Meeting: and as to Paul’s religion, 
he has walked in the steps of his father, and is willing 
to F beg right hand of fellowship to that people who 
walk nigh to God, called the children of light.” He 
has since made spetication, and been received into 
membership with the respectable Society of Friends. 
Liverpool, Oct, 4, 1811. 


The MWouselvite. 


TEA, 
(From Mr. H. Phillips's work, entitled “* The History 
of cultivated Vegetables.” ) 

If there is any suspicion of the tea having been 
adulterated, pour out acup without sugar or milk, 
to which put a grain and ahalf of blue vitriol or 
copperas; if it is a genuine tea, the infusion will be- 
come a dark blue, nearly black ; but if itis of a 
greenish yellow or yellow-black, it may be concluded 
not to be genuine tea. 

The counterfeit black tea produces a deeper 
colour by infusion than the real tea, A little cop. 
peras put into this tea will turn it to a light blue, 
which otherwise ought to be of a deep blue inclining 
to black. 

If green tea be adulterated, put a bit of gall into 
the liquor, which will turn it to a deep bluish co- 
lour; this it will not do unless there be either vitriol 
or copperas in it; as galls do not tincture genuine 
tea. 

We have experienced that tea will retain its fla- 
vour when kept in glass or china jars, better than in 
wood or metal, silver excepted. 

As tea contains volatile parts that should be pre- 
served, and in which its better qualities exist, the 
tea-pot should be handed to each person on a tray, 
with the cups and sugar, for when made out of the 
room, all its reviving spirit has evaporated before it 
reaches the guest. It is not the bitterness but the 
fragrance of the tea that is cheering. 

It has been observed that the infusion made in 
silver is stronger than that which is produced in 
black earthenware. Polished surfaces retain heat 
better than dark rough surfaces, consequently the 
caloric being confined in the former case must act 
more powerfully than in the latter. It isfarther re- 
marked, that the silver when filled a second time, 
produces worse tea than the earthenware: and that 
it is advisable to use the crockeryware, unless a silver 
vessel can be procured sufficiently large to contain 
at once all that may be required. These facts are 
readily explained, by considering that the action of 
heat, retained in the silver vessel, so far exhauste the 
herb, as to ieave little flavour for a second dilution; 
whereas the reduced temperature of the water in the 





earthenware, by extracting only a small portion at 


first, leaves some for the action of subsequent dilu- 
tions. It is supposed, that the infusion is stronger 


in a globular vessel, than in one of a different form ; 
and this must be the case, since it is demonstrated, 
that a sphere contains a given measure under less 
surface than any other solid; from which it follows, 
that where there are two vessels of equal capacity, 
one globular, and the other square, oblong, elliptic, 
or cylindric, the spherical vessel, baving less surface 
than the other, must throw off less heat; and that, 
consequently, the effect will be greater in the for- 
mer case than in the latter. 


The reason for pouring boiling water into the ves- 


sel before the infusion of the tea, is, that being pre- 
viously warm, it may abstract less heat from the 








loadof Gypsum. Paul thought the proposed price for 
the freight would equal the profits of any other business, 


introduced. : < 
His person is tall, well formed, and athletic; his de- 


mixture, and thus admit a more powerful action. 
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It is with equal facility explained why the infusion 
is stronger, if only a small quantity of boiling water 
be first used, and more be added sometime after- 
wards. If we consider that only the water immedi- 
ately in contact with the herb can act upon it, and 
that it cools very rapidly, especially in black earthen- 
ware, it is clear that the effect will be greater where 
the heat is kept up by addition» uf boiling water, 
than where the vessel is filled up at once, and the 
fluid suffered gradually to cool. When the infusion 
has once been completed, it is found that any further 
addition of the herb only affords a small increase of 
strength, the water having cooled much below the 
boiling point, and consequently acting very slightly ; 
therefore, it is better to make fresh tea in a second 
vessel, than to add it to the exhausted and cool 
leaves. 

It is by the application of philosophic principles 
to the ordinary and even trivial occurrences of life, 
that science diffuses her benefits, and perfects her 
claim to the gratitude of mankind; therefore, if 
one principle of making tea is preferable to another, 
it shouid be attended to, however trifling it may be 
considered. 








Correspondence. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—It is not my intention to make your Kaleidos- 
cope a vehicle of controversial correspondence ; believing, 
as I do, that it is published for far nobler purposes than 
that of ajlowing individuals to give vent to their spleen 
and dogmatism in its columns, whenever they may differ 
in opinion; but in the present case, I think it indispen- 
sibly necessary to make a retaliation; not that I retort 
for retaliation’s sake, but from aconviction that it is ne- 
cessary, in order to offer a few words explanatory of the 
motives which first induced me to write to you. In 
doing so, I hope to bear in mind that the end of corres. 
pondence as well as of conversation, is peace ; and that 
it should be managed in such a manner as to produce 
this effect. Believe me, Sir, it is no tmy wish to ** set 
down aught in malice,” but to bear ‘ good will to 
all.” 

Your correspondent M. in the last Kaleidoscope, after 
dissecting my letter on the Scotch Universities, fills up 
more than three-fifths of his* own-letter with quotations 
from it; then endeavours, by a chain of reasoning pe- 
culiar to himself, to invalidate the few observations 
which I had made regarding the conferring of Scotch 
degrecs. 

The first thing I beg to notice of this gentleman’s 
letter is, ‘* his being convinced that I am no true Scotch- 
man, or that I am ignorant of the matter about which I 
write ;” both of which charges I deny; the former with 
indignation, the latter by proof and reference, which 
my present correspondence, I hope will convey; leaving 
however, the pronouncing of this verdict to the judg- 
ment of your unbiased readers. 

If being born in Scotland, and remaining in it till the 
age of twenty-one, can constitute a Scotchman, I am one 
so far as birth and education entitle me to that appella- 
tion; and I make bold to say, that if affection for friends, 
and love of country, permit any man to be stiled after 
any country, so may I after old Scotia. It is, I hope, 
true, that ‘* omnes patric dulct tanguntur amore ;” and 
of this same dulci amore, I claim ashare. But, Mr. 
Editor, I hope I am not swayed so much by a blind par- 
tiality for my country, that I would not excuse its foibles 
with a view to correct them; more especially, where 





*Itake it for granted, that itis not thecorrespundence of a 
female. 


interwoven with the taste, education, and welfare of 
society; and I expect to accomplish this by a plain 
statement of facts. Some years ago, I was told by a 
professor® of one of these Colleges, that young gentle- 
men from England usually came down to the Scotch 
Universities ; remained for a session or two ; purchased a 
degree ; and returned, big with all the importance which 
two or three letters can attach to a name. + The same 
gentleman told me that this practice had greatly fallen 
off during the last thirty or forty years; and the only 
reason he could advance in favour of this degree-mon- 
gering system, was, the poverty of these seminaries: and 
I would.ask your correspondent M. if he knows the dif- 
ference between an English and a Scotch University. 
Each of the former contains several Colleges and Halls, 
richly endowed; the latter are more properly Colleges, 
and not richly endowed. The English Universities can 
be traced to the days of Alfred, and even to those of 
Agricola ; the Scotch Universities were not founded prior 
to the thirteenth century : the former are very expensive 
establishments, and the fees of the Collegiates are high ; 
the latter are not expensive establishments (compara- 
tively) nor are the fees of Collegiates high ;—18 or 20 
month’s attendance at a Scotch University will procure 
the degree of M. A.3; three years’ attendance at an 
English University is requisite to procure that of B. A. ; 
in the former, lads get the degree of M. A. at 16 or 17 
years of age very frequently; in the latter it is neces- 
sary to attain the age of 23 before it can be procured. 
Fortunes are frequently spent in English Universities, 
to procure degrees by a regular course of studies; at a 
Scetch University, more students obtain their degrees at 
the expense of £30 per annum, than above this sum. 
Now, in the name of common sense, is it not an induce- 
ment to those whose estates are ** out of repair,” to 
come to Scotland for an University education? And if 
they can spare a little money, or join money and interest 
together, why not procure a degree, and that speedily 
too? These Universities. may. well speak the language 
of Shakspeare’s starved Apothecary, ** My poverty, but 
not my will, consents.”’ 

When I came to England, I found that Scotch degrees 
were not held, in somes places, in the same respect as 
those ef English Universities were; and on making 
further inquiry, I found that what I was told in Scotland 
was but too true, for society produced many instan- 
ces. This circumstance alone, I hope, will explain the 
reason why I ** took it for granted, that the Scotch Uni- 
versities did so and so.” 

In the second place. Your correspondent says that 
Ihaveconveyed an idea that ali the Scotch Universites are 
held little in esteem ; ifso, I am sorry for it: and if I 
have spoken of these literatus senatus collectively, what 
is the exception ? One! Edinburgh, the best, the most 
extensive and expensive, and the best endowed in 
Scotland, may be an exception; but I can assure him 
that I cannot say so much of Glasgow ; for if its Uni- 
versity has not given degrees for pecuniary considera- 
tions, there are to be found in society those who have 
degrees froin it, not for merit, but interest; and if your 
correspondent would take the trouble, I could direct 
him to a Glasgow M.A. who cannot read Virgil! M.A, 
of what? Not, surely, of the learned languages ; for 
it requires a greater proficiency to be master of them 
than to read Virgil. Whatthen? Nothing: only 
eighteen months’ attendance, with sufficient interest, 





© Professor P, Copland, Marischal College, and University of 
Aberdeen, 

t Ido not infer from hence, that these seminaries trafficked ex- 
clusively with English students, though more than four-fifths, 
certainly, of thenumber of degrees conferred, have been be- 





stowed on Englishmen, 





these foibles are not local, but public and general, and | procured these two letters. Various are the ways in 


which degrees can be obtained: for instance, it does nct 
matter whether I am married to my Lord Rector’s 
niece, or have interest with a great man, whose relation 
is principal of one of these Colleges, or be an agent, for 
a short time, to one of the Professors of these Colleges, 
in business of a private nature; I say it does not matter, 
so as I obtain a degree ; and a doctorship in any shape is 
welcome. I hope I may be spared the task of naming 
individuals, as it is not my intention to enter into any 
particulars which might lead to personality ; for it is a 
circumstance, of all others, I wish to avoid, knowing 
that you would not admit it into the columns of your 
paper, though I could point out persons possessed of 
Scotch degrees, who, } must candidly confess, did-not 
get them through real merit, but as a mere matter of 
traffic. In saying this, I make no allusion (as M. fears) 
to the medical gentlemen of Liverpool of the present 
day, for I believe them all to be ‘* honourable men.” 

In the third place. M. asks, or rather doubts, for I 
am sure he speaks a great deal contingently, “if I have 
heard of the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow.” 
I beg to inform him, that, I have not only heard of 
them, but have scen them also. This he may think 
singular, but it isa fact! Another remark of his, re- 
garding poor country schoolmasters’ having as much 
merit for obtaining a degree as a rich Bishop, may, in 
some cases, be true; but I should not like to see the 
time in which a country schoolmaster, whose greatest 
ability was his proficiency in the Rule of Three, ad- 
mitted into the class ef doctors. 

Lastly. He says, that ** It must be our own fault if 
we employ these ‘ Mad Doctors’ and ‘ Dangerous Men.”” 
He has not seemingly considered the power of man, 
when he is ** dressed up in a little brief authority ;”” 
what tricks may he play? surely greater than tha 
of passing fora learned man, and giving sound for sense. 
We are often obliged to use these men, to be Wke society, 
—to be fashionable; and I hope he will admit, that in so- 
ciety 15 out of 20 do not know the necessary qualifications 
which should constitute a doctor. By the bye, speaking 
of society, he seems to think that I carried my views no 
farther than Liverpool; but I beg of him to believe, 
that, when T use the word eociety, I mean many more 
than the inhabitants of this town; nay, of the county— 
of several counties: this also may appear strange to him, 
but it is a fact. I conclude, if the garb suits M. let 
him put it on. If he has a Scotch degree for money or 
interest, without the ability which should accompany it, 
I say he belongs to the ‘* Booby class;” and, alas! this 
class is already too large with this species of ** false me- 
teors” in philosophy. Let us expecta time to come, when 
merit, genuine and unsullied merit, will alone ** bear 
the golden leaf” in all degrees of the literary world. 
To prevent the least eneouragement to that spirit of uy- 
position which is inherent in our nature, I beg to inti- 
mate that whatever answer this may bring forth, it is 
my intention to remain silent on the subject, so long as 
the correspondence is public.—I am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 
A SCOTCHMAN. 

Liverpool, 26th April, 1822. 

EFL LETT 
TO THE EDITOR. 
. oe 

Sin,—The discovery of a Queen Anne farthing having 
been considered a great curiosity, I beg to acquaint you, 
that, within the last fortnight, I have handled two of them. 
Mrs. B——, Torbock-street, holds one of them, and = 
friend of mine in the country holds the other. My 
friend has also a silver penny. GW. 

April 30, 1822. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 





SiR,—I see, from the Kaleidoscope of this week, that 
a correspondent las been sadly out of humour, be- 
cause you had omitted to notice the receipt of his 
poetical effusions, The explanatory apology you 
have given ought to satisfy Cuéo, and I trust your 
concluding remarks will not altogether extinguish 
his literary ambition. Many are qualified to creep 
in prose, who, from want of the organ of ideality, 
were never intended by nature to soar in the regions 
of fancy. The gentleman has certainly been unfor- 
tunate in the choice of a name—Cuto, a poet !—the 
association is apt to make one smile. Rigid moral 
ity, and unyielding patriotism, are subjects to which 
the name would be appropriate; but the Roman 
Cato was made of sterner stuff than falls to the lot 
of those who exercise their minds with the softening 
and seductive charms of poetry. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, though Cato has failed as a poet, he may be 
entitled to your admiration as a patriot. 

The prompt attention which you pay toall literary 
aspirants, no one can doubt; and it is not among 
the least of your editorial merits. There are, how- 
ever, some papers which you have courteously ac- 
knowledged, but which, without assigning any 
reason, you have not made public; and a writer of 
spirit would, I am sure, prefer open condemnation 
to silent neglect. 

A few weeks since, you announced the receipt of 
papers from Notarius, Dickon Sludge, and Harum 
Scarum, and none of them have yet made their ap- 
pearance. The two first writers are amusing, and 
even instructive in their own way; and their last 
communications, if not inferior to their former, 
would give a pleasing variety to your pages. As to 
Harum Scarum, I am not quite certain whether he 
has yet made his debét in public. The name indi- 
cates rather a rambling character, and would seem 
to imply that all is not right in the upper works: 
but men are sometimes mad on oue point, aud per- 
fectly rational on every other. Physicians and meta- 
physicians have been unable to explain this pheno- 
menon, in consequence of their having considered 
the mind as a single general power. Phrenology 
bas, however, removed the difficulty. This science 
considers the human mind as possessing a plurality 
of innate faculties, which have distinct functions, 
and act by different and distinct organs. Hence; it 
is evident, that one organ may be so far deranged as 
to produce irregular action, or insanity in one 
faculty, while all the other organs, being distinct 
and unconnected, continue to perform their usual 
functions. I hope, Sir, you will enable your readers 
to judge of Harum Scarum by this test, and also 
oblige a 
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The Whilanthrapist. 


We cannot more appropriately occupy a column un- 
der this head, than by inserting the following ADVER- 
"ISEMENT, including, as it does, a well-written ac- 
knowledgment from a Committee at Galway, actively 
engaged in the same good work, which now interests 
our benevolent townsmen, and which we sincerely hope 
will meet with all possible success. 











DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


—— 
Committee-room, Town-hail, May 20, 1822. 

The Committee appointed by the late public meeting 

beg leave gratefully to acknowledge subscriptions en- 

tered, and in progress of payment, to the amount of 

£3135 11s. Od. from which they have already transmit- 

ted, to several authorized agents in the distressed dis- 
tricts, the sum of £850. 

The committee, since the commencement of their 

labours, have received the amplest confirmation of the 


previously made, relative to the unparalleled sufferings 
of the Irish peasantry, and they are painfully concerned 
to find, that those sufferings unite every poignancy 
which want and disease are capable of inflicting. 

The benevolence of the humane, of every class, is, 
therefore, earnestly appealed to, in order that, by prompt 
assistance, the miseries of our fellow creatures in Ire- 
land may, in some degree, be alleviated. 

In order to show to the inhabitants of Liverpool and 
its neighbourhood, how well their bounty will be be- 
stowed, the committee respectfully lay before the public 
the following extract of a letter from Galway : 


‘6 Galway, May 15, 1822. 

** Sir,—We, the gentlemen of the Committee ap- 
pointed by an aggregate meeting of the inhabitants of 
Galway, held on the 6th instant, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the present deep abd alarming 
distress of the numerous unemployed and famishing 
poor of this populous town and neighbourhood, are in- 
formed, by a letter now on our table, that the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Liverpool, touched by the unparal- 
leled miseries of the poor of Ireland, have generously 
resolved to raise subscriptions for their relief. 

‘* We eagerly seize this early opportunity of expres- 
sing the high sentiments of admiration and gratitude 
with which this noble munificence on the part of their 
opulent fellow-subjects in England, has inspired every 
heart in this extensive and afflicted community; a mu- 
nificence, which the Irish people, more than any other 
perhaps, know how tovalue; not alone as they themselves 
may become the occasional objects of it, but as they re- 
cognise in it the genuine offspring of those virtues which 
live equally in their own hearts, which they want but 
the means to emulate and display, and which make 
them feel that they are connected and identified with 
the British people, less by the artificial institutions of 
society than b the congenial qualities of nature. 

“ The mer Me of the town and vicinity of Galway, 
under-rated at thirty thousand souls, to which are to be 
added thousands of wretched beings, whom famine has 
driven hither from the remote parts of Conomara, ex- 
hibit, at this moment, a spectacle of extended and com- 

licated misery which baffles description; and the present 
hese of which can only be heightened by a contempla- 
tion of the still more awful results which must inevitably 
follow, if this desolating calamity be not timely checked, 
and a starving people rescued from despair.” 





Officers of the Liverpool Committee : 
The Worshipful the MAYOR, President; 
T. B. BARCLAY, Esq. Vice-President; 
J. A. YATES, Esq. Treasurer; 
Mr. JOHN SMITH, 
Mr. E. CEARNS, Jun. 
Subscriptions will be received at the Banks of Messrs; 
Heywood, Sons, and Co.; Messrs. Leyland and Bullins. 
Messrs. Moss, Rogers, and Moss; Mr. Hadwen; Messrs, 
Lowry, Roscoe, and Wardell; at the Underwriters’ Room: 
Atheneum, Lyceum, Union and Exchange News Rooms; 
and by Mr. J. A. Yates, the Treasurer. 


} Secretaries. 








Co Corresponvents. 


CaTO appears to have little of the stoicism which might 
be expected from the name he has assumed. If he 
is serious in the belief, that his verses have been 
mutilated for the purpose of holding them up to de. 
rision, he may have them back again to satisfy him- 
self. As for the word ‘* moon” it is obviously a 
typographical error, and every one would immediately 
perceive that it ought to have been ** morn.” The 
two lines we quoted, as of extravagant length, were se- 
lected for that quality alone; and not offered as conse- 
cutive or connected lines, as every one must have been 
aware who perused our last notice to correspondents. 
In conclusion, we repeat to CaTO, that he wants car. 
Poetry does not consist of a certain number of words 
being congregated in one line, terminating with a 
word which jingles with the final word of another line 
of an equal number of words. And if this were the 
definition of poetry, CatTo’s lines will not abide by 
such test, as some of them consist of ten syllables, 
whilst others extend to fourteen. This is ** poetic 
licence”’ with a vengeance; and Cato ought to bear 
to be told of his defect with more philosophy, as there 





SUBSCRIPTION TO THE [R1SH.—Thewriters of the lei. 
ters, signed AN ADVOCATE FOR PuBLIC ScHOOLs, 
and A FRIEND To EpucaTioN, will, we doubt 
not, readily excuse our postponement, for a week, of 
their favours, when they are informed, that such an 
arrangement was rendered necessary in order to se- 
cure a place to an article on the subject of the gene. 
rous efforts now making in this country to relieve 
the pressing wants of our Irish fellow-subjects. We 
are gratified to be enabled to do any thing in pro. 
motion of so God-like a work without deviating, in 
any degree, from the plan and professed object of 
the Kaleidoscope, the ** Philanthropist” department of 
which is, in: our own estimation, one of its proudest 
features. 

ANIMAL SaGaciry.—The extraordinary anecdote of 
the goat, which we have before met with, shall be 
inserted in our next. 

HaruM Scarum’s enigmas may have a place in due 
season, with some alterations, which are very necessary. 

Tories AND Wuics.—In reply to the inquiry of a 
lady (B.) we are of opinion, the letter in a late Mer- 
cury on the origin of the terms ** Whig” and ‘* Tory,” 
cannot with propriety be transcribed into the Ka- 
leidoscope. 

The cause we have assigned compels us to confine our- 
selves to the simple acknowledgment of A FriEnD, 
A Youne Lapy—SuKeEY Pots—B. W.—W. J.— 
S.—W. M. H. to Jack Sharp—ANON.—AN ANTI- 
QUARIAN—DECENTIA. 

HorizonToRIUM.—The engraving of this singular 
and fascinating optical phenomenon, published in the 
last Kaleidoscope, has excited a wonderful sensation ; 
and we have several notes before us, thanking us 
for having afforded the writers so unexpected and so 
novel a treat. One of our correspondents, who sub- 
scribes A FEMALE FRIEND, fancies she has net 
completely succeeded in obtaining a perfect view of 
the object, as it is not of so regular a figure ‘as we 
described it to be. She may rely upon it, that, if 
she will implicitly follow our directions, she will 
clearly discern the perfect representation of a tomb- 
stone, surrounded with palkdadines, We repeat, 
however, that the paper must be perfectly level, 
or without wrinkle. We also recommend to our 
readers, when viewing the design, to change thcir 
position with regard to the light, until they discover 
that by which it is seen to the most advantage. The 
spectator ought not, in any case, to be stationed im- 
mediately opposite the light. We can assure cur 
readers, that it will amply repay them for the pains 
of understanding the method of viewing this phe- 
nomenon properly; aS it may be pronounced to be 
the most extraordinary and unaccountable of ali 
optical or perspective recreations. 

ANIMAL ANECDOTES.——The communication of 
Lucius shall be attended to next week; and we 
shall be glad of further contributions in the same de- 
partment, provided the facts related are not already 
too generally known. 

A READER is informed that we can discover no inge- 
nuity in the skeleton puzzle. 

Tue Devix’s DrEAM.—U. V. W.’s anecdote is very 
well known; but its brevity may entitle it to in- 
sertion, as it may be new to some of our readers. 
ScHILLER’s Works.—The proffered translation of a 
work on Society, by this distinguished writer, we doubt 
not, will prove acceptable. e take it for granted 
that the translations are original ? The verses by the 
same hand, called The Partition of the Earth, are 
interesting: in our opinion, however, they might be 
improved, by a slight revision. The first verse is ob- 
jectionable, as it now stands: 

« Here take the world,” cry’d Jove, from his high throne, 

(Addressing mortals) “Take! é¢ shall be thine. 

lgrant it you,” &c. &e. 

Our correspondent will immediately perceive that the 

possessive pronoun thine, ought to have been in the 

plural. 

DvELuinc.—The essay of AGABUS is postponed until 

next week. If the writer will favour us with a call 

any day about noon, we wish for some information 
respecting certain proper names in his lines on the 

Bard of Wyddfa. The MS. is not sufficiently distinct. 

SunDAY BATTLES.—The letter of Q. on this subject 

has been forwarded to the Mayor 
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numerous and affecting statements which had been 






is nothing immoral in his failure. 
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